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were not divided into classes by years, but were
allowed to complete the course as swiftly as they
could. The nucleus of the college library was a
gift of books received by Doak while attending
a meeting of the General Assembly in Philadel-
phia in 1795, and which he had to carry 500 miles
on horseback to the settlement. As a teacher his
chief interest was philology. Always a student,
after he was sixty years old he mastered Hebrew
and chemistry sufficiently to teach them. Com-
mencement was his one gala day. "On that oc-
casion he wore his antique wig, his shorts, and
his old-fashioned shoes: the muscles of his stern
brow were relaxed, and he gave himself up to
an unusual urbanity and kindliness of manner"
(J. G. M. Ramsey, a former pupil, in Sprague,
post). In 1818 he resigned the presidency of
Washington College and moved to Bethel, Tenn.,
where he opened Tusculum Academy, later Tus-
culum College. He died at Bethel in his eighty-
first year. Both of his sons were ordained to the
ministry, John W. succeeding him in the presi-
dency of Washington College and Samuel W. in
that of Tusculum Academy.
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DOANE, GEORGE WASHINGTON (May
27, 1799-Apr. 27, 1859), second Episcopal bish-
op of New Jersey, was born in Trenton, N. J.,
the son of Jonathan and Mary (Higgins) Doane.
His father was a contractor and builder. After
graduating in 1818 from Union College, Doane
read law in the office of Richard Harrison of
New York and in 1820 became the sixth student
in the General Theological Seminary, which
Bishop Hobart was just starting in a room over
a saddler's shop. Hobart ordained his pupil a
deacon on Apr. 19,1821, and a priest on Aug. 6,
1823, and kept him as his assistant at Trinity
Church until 1825. Doane was professor of
rhetoric and belles-lettres in Washington (now
Trinity) College at Hartford, Conn., 1825-^8,
edited for a time the Episcopal Watchman, the
Banner of the Church, and, later, the Mission-
ary, was assistant minister and subsequently rec-
tor of Trinity Church, Boston, 1828-32. In 1829
he married Eliza Greene (Callahan) Perkins,
widow of James Perkins of Boston. On Oct. 31,
1832, in St. Paul's Chapel, New York City, he
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was consecrated bishop of New Jersey; since
there was no special provision for the support of
the bishop, he soon after accepted the rectorship
of St Mary's at Burlington, N. J. Doane was
one of the notable bishops of the American Epis-
copal Church. As a thinker, whether on theo-
logical or on other subjects, he does not rank
very high, and his want of business acumen
brought him to the verge of disaster, but he had
other talents that stood him in good stead. He
was handsome and magnetic and had a resonant
voice and great social gifts. His vitality seemed
inexhaustible. On his rector's salary of $700 a
year, together with his none too abundant per-
quisites, he conducted himself successfully in the
grand manner of an English prelate, thereby
making numerous enemies but also many friends,
and building up a strong diocese. He was one
of the principal promoters of the missionary
movement in the Episcopal Church and of Epis-
copal schools, founding St. Mary's Hall for girls
at Burlington in 1837 and Burlington College
for men in 1846. When Parliament repealed
the act prohibiting American clergymen from
preaching in English churches or taking part in
the services, Walter Farquhar Hook, vicar of
Leeds, invited him to preach at the consecration
of the new parish church in Leeds. Doane's
visit to England (1841) did much to bring the
English Church into closer relations with its
American offshoot. One curious by-product of
this visit was the intrusion of three sonnets
on "Aspects of Christianity in America" into
Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Sonnets, Doane and
Henry Reed, Wordsworth's American editor,
having besought the poet to recognize the filia-
tion of the American Church. He edited the
first American edition (Philadelphia, 1834) of
Keble's Christian Year, and was himself fond of
writing verse. He is, indeed, one of the best
American hymn-writers, author of "Softly now
the light of day/' "Thou art the way, to Thee
alone/' "Lord, should we leave Thy hallowed
feet," "Father of mercies, hear, Thy pardon we
implore" [Audi, benigne Conditor]t "Fling oat
the banner, let it float," and of several other wefl-
known hymns. Most of these appeared in his
Songs by the Way (1824). He was the leader
of the High Church party in America, having no
fellowship either with "dissenters" or with the
"Roman intrusion." He was a warm friend of
the Tractarian Movement, even going so far
as to defend the notorious Tract XC that had
brought the Movement to a head. Misfortunes
feU upon him in the latter part of his life, In his
effort to support his educational institutions at
Burlington he finally was forced into ba^fcraptcy
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